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'calico cooper' • there 
usep to 8e a famous 

WYOMING MARSHAL Sv 
THAT NAME.' WONDER IF 
' IT'S THE SAME MAN ? 




IT'S a Cinch you 

DON'T WANT GAS 
MISTER.' AND THE 
MUSEUM'S CLOSE 
TODAY.' SO. . • 




' 7T T, 

(-AR AS I KNOW.' ! OOPO. ILL <JS£ IT, 

NEVER USE 117 / IF TfliS ONE SHOULD 

MNSELF7 THERE'S A, g£ ON THE BLINK-' 

A PRIVATE PLIOME 

NSIDE .' __^M HBW. )#« 
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WE- ELL.. OLD 
MISTER COOPER'S 
MIGHTY SICK 
SOT IF IT'S REAL 
_ IMPORTANT. 



T IS/ BUT DON'T 
WORRV.' I WON'T 
TROUBLE YOO, 
UNLESS IT'S 
NECESSARY/ 





TWO TO ONE THAT ^ 

) COWBOYS STUMBLED OH ^ 

_ 37 THE WRECK AND IS CALLIN' 

#(<?*, THE 9HERIFF/ I'D SETTER 

jg&fS? r ' p LUKE OFF FAST/ -. 




DON'T *-7t HOLD VO(J« I 
HORSES.' IT'S K 
ST! LL ON ... BUT 
I'VE COv\£ ACRO-S 
k SpUETHlNS THAT 
/ WAV DELAY IT 
L A LITTLE/ 





UNLESS I'M 
LOCO, THAT 
WAS A GIRL'S 
_^ VOICE/ 




ha/ ha.' that was ) vou mean sou 

THE RADIO.' JUST yPLAVTHE RADIO . 
ONE OP THOSE > WITH A -<^ 



SOAP OPERAS.' 



CRITICALLY ILL 
MAN IN THE HOUSE? 




NOT ME/ JOYCE, COOPER'S G 
GRANDPAU&HTER.' SHE'S A 
STRANGE KID, BUT SHE DOES 
TAKE GOOD CARE OP 
—, THE OLD MAN.' 




MIND TELLING 

ME WHERE VOL) 

RT IN THE PICTURE? 

ARE VOU A 

RELATIVE OR . . 




NO-' MY NAME'S SlVENS.' W SURE.' I'VE 

I WORK HERE .' AND IT H, SOT TO SET ' 
LOOKS AS IF I'M ABOUT TO k MOVING, 
START EARNING MY DAY'S it TOO.' 
PAY.' IP YOU'LL EXCUSE ME-^— a 




HANGED IF THERE'S ) 
ANY REASON FOR IT -< - 

8UT I'VE SOT 4 HUNCH 

THAT HOMBRE IS THE 

gISSEST LIAR EVER.' 
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NO PLACE ALONG HERE 

WHERE THE KILLER COULD 

HAVE LAID FOR HOWARD.. 

EXCEPT IN THOSE ROCKS.' 

LETS TAKE A 





SOMEBOPy FROM THERE 

'MIGHT HAVE MA CPE IT OP 

I HERE IN TIME TO BUSHWHACK \ 

HIM.' IT COULDN'T HAVE BEEN ^ 

BIVENS, AND THE OLD MAN'S ILL./) 




' THE GIRL?? I-UH-OH.'HERE 

COMES DAN.' I'D KNOW THAT 

HEP'S COUGH ANYPLACE 




r ROY/ IT'S GOOD TO 
SEE YOU/ MEET MV 
PEPUTy, JOE BANKS: 
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! WORTH TRS'IN'- 
SO SET SOIN'.' 

AN' GOOD LUCK.' 
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NEED IT .^ 
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j|/W SAW/2X . J NO/ I'M GONNA ASK A V 
■< FEW QUESTIONS.' THERE'S 1 



NOW WHAT? 
GONNA WAKE 
MORE PHONE 

:alls ? 



BEEN AN ACCIDENT DOWN 
THE ROAD.'MS NAME'S ROY 

ROGERS: SHERIFF THORPE 
DEPUTIZED ME AND SENT 
ME BACK HERE TO CHECK.' 





I WHO IN BLAZES SAI 

ANYTHING ABOUT 

^^ GUNSHOTS ? 
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An Indian "bow-drill" fire maker, like the 
one shown above, is easy to make. It consists 
of four parts: the drill, the hand-socket, the 
fireboard and the bow. 

The fireboard should be about 16 inches 
long, 3 inches wide and 1 inch thick. A re- 
cessed and notched pit, see Fig. C, must be 
drilled in this board near one edge. 

The drill is a pencil-shaped piece of wood, 
soft or hard, about 12 inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. Fig. A. The 
hand-socket. Fig. A also, may be whittled 
from any wood. A shallow hole in the bottom, 
center, to fit over the small end of the drill 
is a must. 

A bow can be made from any pliant wood. 
It should be 24 inches long and strung with 
a thong of buckskin or cowhide one-half inch 
wide. See Fig. B. The drill is twirled by wrap- 
ping the thong once around the drill and 
drawing the bow back and forth. The friction 
thus created causes a spark to form and grow 
in the fireboard pit. A sharp tap on the fire- 





board will drop the spark into a handful of 
tinder, which should be prepared from 
shredded cedar bark and pounded dry grass. 
Carefully blow on the spark until the tinder 
is ignited. 




The Iroquois "pump-drill," above, is about 
three feet long and three-quarters of an inch 
thick. A disk flywheel, 2 inches thick and 7 
inches in diameter, is made of hardwood and 
drilled to fit tightly over the drill stick. The 
crossbar is made from a piece of Va -inch-thick 
wood 14 inches long and 3 inches wide at the 
center. The ends are tapered. 

A hole large enough to permit the cross- 
bar to slip loosely over the drill stick is bored 
in the center, as well as a smaller hole at each 
end. A 4-foot length of thong is run through a 
hole in the top of the drill stick and its ends 
are fastened in the holes in the ends oi the 
crossbar. 

Then the thong is wrapped around the drill 
stick, see illustration above. When pumped 
downward the momentum of the flywheel re- 
winds the drill as the crossbar is lifted. As 
described previously, a spark forms in the 
fireboard. 
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POPCORN ALWAVS ) 
RE/WINDS ME OF / 
AN EXPERIENCE < 
I HAP UP IN THE ) 
SOLS COUNTRV / / 
SOME yEARS / I 
^_ BACK! ^S 


— «^ 
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UNCLE j 
y MIKE.' j~ 


-5&-W '. \ 
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WELL, I DECIDED 
I NEEDED A CHANGE.' 
SO I TOOK TRISGER 
AND BULLET AN' HEADED 
FOR THE SIERRAS, 
TO DO SOME 
PROSPECTING 




*K SET UP HOUSEKEEPlN' IN A 
"' DESERTED SHACK IN THE HlUS.' 



*'#WaS KINDA LONELV... BUT ' EVERy SWURDAy NiSHT, 
I JOINED THE BOYS DOWN AT THE VILLAGE FOR A SAB! 





'Sheriff halton was a fine mam, but his 
brother, ad, was steictly no- good.'" 




"i\ COUPLE O' SATURDAy NISHTS 
JANGLES PIPN'T SHOW UP AT THE 



TISNT LIKE 
TO MISS A 
POWWOW/ 
WONPER 
WHERE 
HE IS? 



I PROPPEP By HIS PLACE TOPAV 
ANP WAS HE EXCITEP! HE'S 
MADE A STRIKE FOE THE FIRST 
TIME IN HIS LIFE..' GOT A SOOP- 
SIZEP PILE O" GOLP NUGGETS' 
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'fu«T IS, Mi BUT AP WALTON/ 8ECK0N 
HE HATEP TO! ANyBOPy TO SET A 
BEEAK . . . EXCEPT HIMSELF.'" 



©UT THE SUEBIFF SOT WOBEIBP ABOUT JANSLMS 

AN' HOPE OUT TO MAKE SUEE HE WAS 
OKAV.' I WENT WITH HIM!" 






'HE PIETy CEOOK. 
TOOK W GOLP. . 
AW M' SPUES- 
GET MIW\.. 



PONT WOEEy] 
JANGLES.' _>/ 

I PROMISE m 
WE WILL! 7 




?lfe LEAEWEP LATEE THAT JUST THEN 
BULLET WAS EEAL 8USV. ..." 




fLUSHIN' A TWO- LEGSEP / / GE-E-EOWL.' 
" COVOTE!" { V — __ 



V I THAT'LL TAKE ) 

\ 1 caee o' you/ / 

m^, K — 7 / — - — -^ 

JL>o I/, i 
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"SlBST THIWG 
r WF HEAEP 
WAS TBSSSR 
SETIW UP 
A RUCKUS...*! 




Rut the hombre 
*>IIGH-.TAILED rr 
SO RO.SX WE * 
PIDN'T GET A 
GOOP LOOK AT 
HIAA! 



"MB MAPE A FAST MOUNT, AN' 
TQOK OI=F INTO THE BOCKS . . . " 
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...with some Miei-rry incriminatin' 

EVIDENCE.'" _ 



IT LIT OUT FOE THE SHERIFF'S PLACE AS FAST 
"AS TKISSER COULP BUN... AN' THAT WAS HOT."' 




%X£ ALL COWABPS. HE TRIEP TO SHIFT 
THE BLAME.'" 
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gtlLLET LEP ME STOMGHTTO HAOON'S..." 





While the six-gun is credited with having 
tamed the West, it was a length of hard- 
twist rope that made the West. The cowboy's 
throw-rope made the great Cow Country 
possible. Without this coil of rope, the ro- 
mantic cowboy, his horse and saddle would 
never have been a part of the West. 

When the great Western cattle range was 
still young, the cowboy's rope was often 
made of braided buffalo hide. But as the buf- 
falo herds diminished, the cowboy turned to 
ropes made of braided rawhide or fine hard- 
woven hemp. ^^^^ 



commonly used by the Texan, is usually 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
Whether of hemp or rawhide, the cowboy's 
rope varies in length from forty to seventy 
feet. 

The longer length is carried by the Texan, 
who prefers to tie his rope securely to the 
saddlehorn a few feet from the home end. 
The cowboy of the Northwest, on the other 




The rawhide rope is usually a half-inch in 
diameter and is braided from four to eight 
strands of rawhide. The hemp rope, most 



hand, takes a quick dally, or turn, around his 
saddlehorn after making a throw, thus, need- 
ing less rope. 
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WALKIN'-H. By WHETSTONE... HE'S 

,- -, GOT A STAKE 
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goME TIME LATER. ..//uH-OH/ SOME 

1 V PILGRIM'S BEEN 

SET AFOOT HERE.' LOOKS LIKE THE 
I POOR HORSE WAS RUN TO DEATH 
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1 I'LL KILL \ 
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AMP THE NEXT TIME ONE OF US BO/S 
WANTS SOMETHING, DON'T WOLP OUT 
IF yOU WANT TO KEEP BREATHIN' 
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Since the American Indian had no written 
alphabet, his name writing was done 'in picto- 
graph forms. On the war shield of the Black- 
foot Chief Curly Bear, above, the pictograph 
name, is easily read when one learns that the 
J-shaped lines are curls. 



Some Indian tribes, such as the Dakota 
Sioux, often featured a human head in their 
name writings, as shown above. The war 
paint stripes and the war clubs indicate that 
each is a warrior. Fig. A is Medicine Bear. 
Fig. B is Black Buffalo. Fig. C is plainly Run- 
ning Antelope, and Fig. D is White Hawk. The 
Sioux name pictograph was almost always: 
attached to the human head by a heavy black 
line as shown above. 




Other Blackfoot name writings are just as 
easily read. For example. Fig. 1 means Bull 
Phjme and Fig. 2 is Many Tail Feathers, Try 
to sketch pictograph writings of these chiefs' 
names: Black Kettle, Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, 
'Mad Wolf, Spotted Tail. The Indian warrior 
was proud of his name, and usually had a 
pictograph of it painted on his war shield, 
tepee, and buffalo robes. 



"White Quiver," Fig. 3, is the name of the 
Blackfoot warrior whose "writing" is an exact 
replica of his name, Fig. 4, also the name of 
a Blackfoot brave, shows an eagle before a 
feather. Therefore, his name could only bs 
Eagle Feather. Indian pictograph reading is 
not difficult to learn, and with practice, the 
names of the warriors can be identified al- 
most immediately. 




/W MY KANCH.THE B0LLIN6-C , 
POWN BY THE OCEAN ,' ONE 
OF MY MAEES RECOVERED 
FKOM A SICKNESS WrW'LAZY" 
MUSCLES.' BY APPIN& EXERCISE 
IN THE SUBF TO HE? TREATMENT,, 
WE OJEEP HEC CCMPLETELV.' 



NOW I SET HOUSES FPOM AU. 
OVER THE COUNTRY TO TREAT/ 
WHY PON'T YOU EIDE POWN 
WITH ME AND SEE FOR 
YOURSELF, SMOKY PEICKY'S 
WELCOME, TOO.' 



I'P SUEE LIKE TO, BUT I'M 
TIEP UP HERE.' THEPE IS 
NOTHlN' TO STOP RICKY, 
TH0U6H 





well, peke; Yand how.' told 
did the kip a1e what i 
fall foe i wanted to 

YOUR SfOZ1?J KNOW, TOO/ 
' SLACKSTEA.P 
li HEKE, HOB.' 
WHAT'S MOUE, 
HE'LL PCOSABLY 
BE EEADY FDB 
THE HANPICAP.' 




IF HE EUNS, MY 
HOESE WON'T STAND \ 
A OHANCE .' SLIT 
THEEE'S MO fEN^E 
AWKIWe. A MOVE 
TILL WE KNOW FOE 
Stitt! SO WE'LL 
STAKE OUT THAT 
EAM£H_ANP— _y 




AW LEAP* INTO ACTION) 
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I cAu&nr my scent: J 
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T>— rvTM " 1 Kl"-' °E T'U PLUG 
JMWHfiSSA YOU BOTH/ Hl/H FIRST.' j 
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TO FIND ECBEL .' HE /MUST BE 
HuerOEHE'P HAVE COAAE 
ONI THE. POUBLE WHEM HE- 
HEAED CHAMP'S CSV! 





CHAMP DEMVESS HOg UNHARMED... 
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WELLjWALTCN.'/ YOU /MEAN EiocYAndX 
LOOKS LIKE S.HIS PALS TOOK THE ' 
YOU'VE TURNED >LAST TRICK. ! IF T 
lYOUELAST TglC*! / HAPM'T SEEN THOSE 

S. . ____^ ANIMALS IWACTIOM, 

^y ^ I'D NEVES BELIEVE IT/ 




■%j&Js > CHAMP SUEE IS A ^THANKS, JACK.' WE 
» WON DEE HOESE, ETCKY.' NwiLL.'ANP YOU COME 
AND EEBEL'S WONDERFUL, \ SEE US.' WS HAVE 
TOO/ I'M SOREY I /MISSED 7 EXCITEMENT, TOO, 

THE EXCITEMENT/ jj ^-~f SOMETIMES, EH, 

,„ TO COME BACiC / !*9fe. /"—^ V CHAMP? 

*'V_ SOON/ Mil «f^WHEE-HE-HE// 



V**s=^s<^«f/^. 
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Bursting info the office, young Gil Wherry- 
started yelling as soon as he saw the white- 
haired man at the desk. "Sheriff! Sheriff!" He 
leaned against the doorway, gasping. "Quick! 
He's dead! You hear?— Dead.' You've got to..!" 

"Easy now," Jed Collins said soothingly, 
struggling to his feet. "Just take it slow, young 
feller. What's happened? Who's dead?" 

"Mister Potter! He's all sprawled out on the 
floor— it's terrible!" Gil stopped for breath, 
then continued. "He's been shot. Sheriff, and 
the safe is empty! Someone must've 

"Frank Potter?" Shaken, the Sheriff re- 
gained his composure quickly. "Where is he? 
Has anyone sent for Doc Mosley?" 

Gil nodded. "The doc says that Mister Pot- 
ter has been dead more than an hour! He's 
there now!" 

The Sheriff buckled on his gun belt hur- 
riedly. "Where?" 

"At the store." 

Jed checked his gun and jerked his head 
at the younger man. "Come on!" 

Ominously siient, the crowd packed around 
the front of the Potter's general store parted 
briefly as the Sheriff and Gil ran up, then 
closed in again as they went inside. Virtually 
every man there, Jed noted, carried a gun or 
rifle. 

Inside, a short, stout man was bent over 
Frank's body. "Doe, is he really . . . ?" Jed 
began. 

At the other's sympathetic nod, the Sheriff's 
jaw muscles rippled tensely. His hand strayed 
toward his holster. Then, just as suddenly, he 
relaxed, again the professional. "Cause of 
death?" 



"Two bullets in the back," Doc said through 
clenched teeth. "One plowed right through 
the heart. The other ..." 

"In the back?" Jed's fist smashed down on 
the store counter. "In the back?" Doc nodded 
mutely. 

The three of them stood there and listened 
as the three words echoed from th« doorway 
and rumbled back through the crowd outside. 
Suddenly, the silence was worse than before. 

Without a word, Jed stepped over and stood 
for a minute looking down at his old fri«nd- 
He sighed heavily and stooped down. 

"Don't seem right, to go through Frank's 
pockets," he muttered. "But I've got a job to 
do." Quickly, he went to work. 

One by one, he tossed objects out onto the 
floor: a pipe . . - matches . . . keys ... a photo 
... a handkerchief ... a rabbit's foot ... a 
large gold watch . , some coins ... a wrinkled 
wallet ... a box of snuff . . . two pieces of 
paper. 

"That's it," he said, turning his back on the 
body and inspecting the pitifully small heap 
of Frank Potter's most personal possessions. 

He picked up the two sheets of paper, 
"Looks like an order for gome salesman," 
he said disgustedly, shoving the first in his 
pocket. 

"And this," he murmured, "appears to be 
a letter. Or, part of a letter, anyway— just th* 
last page!" He started to read, then looked up 
apologetically, embarrassed. "Seems wrong, 
to read Frank's mail like this, but ..." 

Hp returned to the letter, reading slowly, 
his brow wrinkled in concentration. 



All at once, he crumpled the paper till the 
veins on his hand bulged. His lips were 
pressed in a tight, straight line, bloodless and 
white. 

Finally he turned to Gil. "Where's Johnny?" 

"Why, I don't know. Sheriff. He usually 
shows up here the same time I do. Guess he's 
late today." 

'Two hours late?" the Sheriff roared. 

Doc spoke up. "Oh, you mean Johnny 
Fraser, Jed. That new lad who started workm' 
here about two months ago, along with Gil. 
At first, I didn't know who you were talkin' 
about!" He stared at the Sheriff. "But, you 
don't think ..." 

Ignoring Doc, Jed took a quick look around 
the room. "Tell me about this mornin', young 
feller." 

Gil bit his lip thoughtfully. "Well, I showed 
up at the regular time and the door was 
unlocked. I thought maybe Mister Potter, or 
Johnny, had gotten here first, so I didn't think 
much about it. 

"Then," he continued, "I walked in and, 
all at once, I saw it . . . him, I mean!" 

"What about the safe?" Jed interrupted. 
"You said it was empty?" 

Gil walked to the back of the store, accom- 
panied by the other two men. "Just like that!" 
he said, pointing to the open-doored safe. 
"Empty!" 

The Sheriff sniffed. "Ain't been no tam - 
perin' with that door-it was opened easy." Ho 
looked at Gil. "Anyone else have the com- 
bination?" 

"Besides Mister Potter? Well, I did, of 
course." Gil's eyes brightened. "And Johnny! 
Mister Potter gave it to Johnny just last week!" 

Jed chewed his lower lip nervously, deep 
in thought. The oppressive silence stretched 
on and on till Doc finally nudged him. 

"The letter, Jed? What was in the letter?" 

Jed answered without moving his eyes from 
the body of Frank Potter. "It was only the last 
page — and it didn't say why. But the feller 
who wrote it was threatenin' to kill Frank!" 

He fingered his gun butt, turning toward 
Doc. "And the feller who wrote it was — 
Johnny Fraser/" 

Gil suckerl in an incredulous breath. 
"Johnny? " 
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"Johnny Fraser?" Doc shook his head 
slowly, unbelieving. "I know he's only been 
'round a couple of months . . . but . . . not 
Johnny! He's too nice a kid, Jed!" 

"I've corralled a lot of 'nice' killers in my 
time. Doc!" the Sheriff said softly. 

As the three of them stood there, two words 
drifted in from the doorway: "Johnny Fraser! 
. , . Johnny Fraser! . . . Johnny Fraserl" 

Gradually, the murmur grew to a rumble, 
a kind of deep-throated growl. And they 
heard a new word, an ugly word from the 
crowd outside: "Ropel" 

"Better do something, quick, Jed!" Doc 
cried. "They're workin' up to a necktie party!" 

Gil whirled around. "And why not. Doc? 
You want to pat Johnny on the head and lock 
him up safe in jail and say 'Bad Boy'? Is that 
what you want?" 

"No, Gil," the older man replied gently. 
"Don't forget that Frank Potter was my friend 
for almost twenty years! But I don't believe 
in men behavin' like animals!" 

"Doc's right, Gil." 

The younger man turned to the Sheriff. 
"What sort of evidence do you need? Do you 
want a picture of him shootin' Mister Potter 
in the back?" 

Squaring his shoulders, the Sheriff smiled 
at Gil and walked across the store. Outside, 
onlookers pressed back to clear a path. At the 
porch rail, he signaled for attention and 
waited while the crowd drew closer. 

"You've heard rumors already," he began, 
"and part of them are true — Johnny Fraser is 
involved in this thing, some way. I'm goin' 
to arrest him on suspicion!" 

Then, firmly and quietly, frowning at the 
few catcalls, he warned against any more talk 
of lynching. His hecklers soon faded away. 
Most of the men knew Jed and knew l..im 
well; they respected his opinion, and his rep- 
utation for justice. 

"Frank Potter," he said in conclusion, "was 
one of my best friends. The man "who killed 
him will HANG for it — I promise you that, but 
we'll do it legal!" 

Shortly afterward, Johnny Fraser's land- 
lady came up to say that he had h«??ded for 
Tylervjlle. "Said he was going to spend thff 
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day there," she confided. "Said he'd be back 
tonight." 

Less than half an hour later, a posse of 
some twenty-five armed men thundered down 
Main Street, headed for Tylerville. 

As they neared the small red schoolhouse, 
just beyond town, Jed raised his hand to 
signal a sudden halt. 

Standing in the exact center of the road, 
arms folded and her Chin at a belligerent 
angle, stood a small, grey-haired woman. 
There she remained, statue still, until the 
posse slid to a halt in front of her. 

"Good thing we saw you, Miss Ruth!" Jed 
shouted. "We might've run you down." 

"Don't shout at me, led Collins," the little 
eld lady declared. 

"But what's the matter? Why are you out 
here holdin' up the posse like this?" 

"If you won't be so rude," Miss Ruth said 
primly, "I'll explain." 

"I should think so," Ted mumbled impa- 
tiently, half-amused, half-angry. 

Miss Ruth walked up and assumed her 
classroom stance. "Well," she began, "one of 
my boys just arrived, late for class, and told 
me about this terrible, terrible murder. AND 
about this posse." She smoothed out a non- 
existent wrinkle in her dress. "So I came out 
to stop you — because you are chasing the 
wrong man!" 

Jed's patience exploded. "Miss Ruth, you 
look after your school kids and I'll take care 
of the murderers!" 

Miss Ruth remained unperturbed. "Johnny 
Faser didn't kill Frank Potter." 

"He didn't, eh?" the Sheriff yelled. Then, he 
added, with mock solemnity, "Might I ask 
who did, Ma'am?" 

Miss Ruth pointed a stern, dramatic' finger. 
"That young man — Gil Wherry! And I can 
prove itl" 

Several of the men guffawed openly. Gil 
sputtered a protest, then grinned. But Jed dis- 
mounted and stood before the schoolteacher, 
unsmiling. "I'm always ready to listen to evi- 
dence. Miss Ruth." 

Miss Ruth raised her voice, as though ad- 
dressing a class. "Johnny Fraser is in Tyler- 
ville today because he is purchasing a new 
outfit — he is marrying Lily Shuman tomor- 
row!" 



"But ..." 

"You see," she continued, ignoring Jed, 
"Lily used to date Gil Wherry once in a while 
— before Johnny came to town. And Gil was 
insanely jealous; he even threatened to kill 
Johnny." 

Jed started to interrupt again, but Miss Ruth 
took a deep breath and hurried on, "Also, Gil 
learned just yesterday that Frank Potter in- 
tended to make Johnny a partner in the store 
eventually — although Gil had been there 
much longer." 

"But none of this makes Gil a murderer!" 
Jed broke in. 

The schoolmistress openly held back her 
temper. "Gil Wherry killed Frank for three 
reasons. One: to get hold of the money in the 
safe. Tw->: to get Johnny lynched and out of 
the way as his rival for Lily. Three: to take 
over the store — as you know, Frank Potter has 
no heirs!" , 

Suddenly, Gil grabbed for his gun. But Jed 
saw the movement and his own was faster. 
Firing twice, he smiled with satisfaction as 
Gil winced and dropped his gun, clutching 
his shoulder. 

"I'd be mighty grateful," Jed said grimly, 
"if you'd try that just once more!" 

Then, as several men rushed up to take 
care of the wounded man, the Sheriff turned 
back to the little teacher. 

"But how did you know all of this — about 
Lily and Johnny, I mean?" 

Visibly shaken by the shooting, but main- 
taining her dignity, Miss Ruth shrugged her 
tiny shoulders. "Johnny Fraser is an orphan. 
He never had a chance to go to school. Sev- 
eral days ago, he came to me — asked if I 
would give him lessons. We talked — that is, 
he talked about all of his problems." 

"All right," Jed grinned, lifting his Stetson, 
"my hat's off to you, Ma'am." 

Then, starting to mount his horse, he 
whirled around suddenly. "But, that letter! I 
saw that letter myself — and it was from 
Johnny Fraser!" 

Miss Ruth looked up almost archly. "When 
I heard about that letter, I knew Johnny wasn't 
guilty! You see, I'm teaching Johnny penman- 
ship — he can't even write his own name!" 




IT HAS BEEN SAID THAT CHARLES GOOD- 
NIGHT WAS THE GREATEST COWMAN EVER 
TO SETTLE IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE. HE 
ORIGINALLY RAN CATTLE ON THE BRAZOS 
RIVER, IN NORTH-CEWTRALTEXAS, AND 
WAS ONE OF THE FIRST TO PRIVE HERDS 
NORTH AND WEST. IN 1866, HE AND HIS 
PARTNER.OLIVER. LOVING-, DROVE A HERD 
TO NEW MEXICO, WHERE 
THE GOVERNMENT NEEDED 
BEEFTO FEED THE SOLDIERS 
AND RESERVATION INDIANS. 
LOVING- WAS AMBUSHED 
By THE COMANCHES AND 
DIED OF HIS WOUNDS AT 
FORT SUMNER. THE NEXT 
YEAR, GOODNIGHT PUSHED 
A HERD OF LON&HORNS 
ALL THE WAY UPTO DENVER- 
FORTHE NEXT TEN YEARS, 
HE TRAILED CATTLE 




FaftUaadle. Outfit 



NORTH, GOING AS FAR AS wyoMINfir. HE. 
ESTABLISHED*HOLDIN6- RANCHES'lN NEW 
MEXICO AND COLORADO. HE HEARD ABOUT 
THE WONDERFUL PALO DURO CANYON IN 
THE PANHANDLE WHERE THE RANGE WAS 
SO SHELTERED THAT THE GRASS GREW ALL 
WINTER. SO IN 1875, HE MOVED 1,600 HEAD 
OF CATTLE ACROSS THE STAKED PLAINS 
AND INTO THE PALO DURO. 
HISCOWBOVS HAD TO RUN 
THOUSANDS OF BUFFALO 
OUT OF THE CANYON. THUS 
THE FAMOUS'U-A HOMEr 
RANCH'WAS ESTABLISHED. 
IT COVERED THOUSANDS 
OF ACRES.THE BRAND 
WAS NAMED FOR JANE 
ADAIR GOODNI&HT.THIS 
GREAT TEXAS COWMAN 
DIED WHEN HE WAS NIHETY- 
THREE YEARS OLD. 




Famous NewMexico Horse Outfit 



WfclCHARD WETHERILLS HOBBY WAS FINE 
HORSES AND HE DELIGHTED IN HORSE TRAP 
IMS. HE ESTABLISHED ONE OF THE FIRST 
BIS RANCHES IN NEW MEXICO. IT WAS IN 
CHACO CANYON, ABOUT 150 MILES 
NORTHWEST OF ALBUQUERQUE, AT 
THE SITE OFTHE ANCIENT PUEBLO 
BONITO RUINS.THIS WAS, AND STILL 
IS, ONE OF THE WILDEST 
AND MOST REMOTE SEC- 
TIONS IN THE COUNTRY. 
EVEN TODAY, FEW ROAPS 
ENTER THIS VAST WILDER- 
NESS.THE MAIN PASTURE 
AT THE WETHERILL RANCH 
WAS THREE MILES WIPE 
AND EIGHT MILES LONG- 
TWENTy-FOUR. SQUARE 
MILES OF LAND EMBRACING 
OVER FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
ACRES. TWA" ,a QUITE 




A PASTURE IN ANY LEAGUE. FEW FENCES 
WERE NECESSARY BECAUSE MOST OF THIS 
HUGE AREA WAS SURROUNDED BY SHEER 
CLIFFS.THE RANCH WAS SITUATED NEAR THE 
CENTER OFTHE NAVAJO INDIAN RES- 
ERVATION, AND WETHERILL STARTED 
ONE OFTHE FIRST INDIAN TRADING- 
POSTS. FOR MANY YEARS, HE PROSPER- 
ED, BUYING AND SELLING 
HORSES, RAISINS- A FEW 
CATTLE, ANDTRADING- 
WITH THE INDIANS. IN 
I908.AN INDIAN SHOT 
AND KILLED THIS MAN 
WHO HAD BEFRIENDED 
THE RED MEN FOR MORE 
THAN A GENERATION. AFTER 
THE TRAGEDY, MRS. WETHER- 
K.L AND HER CHILDREN 
MOVED AWAY AND START- 
ED A RANCH IN ARIZONA. 
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Pioneer Colorado RancK 



(JlANY OF THE WESTS PIONEER CATTLE 
RANCHES WERE FINANCED BY ENGLISH 
MONEY. THE PRAIRIE CATTLE COMPANY 
,OF SOUTHERN! COLORADO WAS OWNED 
BY A BRITISH SYNPICATE.THElR BRAND, 
...A DOUBLE J... LOOKED 
LIKE THIS.. JJ.THERE ARE 
TWO WAYS OF ENGAGING- 
IN THE CATTLE BUSINESS. 
ONE WAY ISTHE'COW AND 
CALF OUTFIT". . . THE 
RANCH KEEPS A HERD OF 
'MOTHER COWS'AND DEPENDS 
ON THE NATURAL INCREASE 
TO BUILD UP ITS HERDS. 
TWE OTHER METHOD IS THE 
STRAIGHT STEER OUTFIT-- 

CATTLE: are sought in the spring 

ANT7 SOLD IN THE FALL. THE 
DOUBLE J WAS A STEER 



OUTFIT. EVERY SPRING TRAINLOADS OF 
STEERS WERE SHIPPED IN AND PUT 
OH GOOD GRASS.THEJJ RAN TEN WAGONS. 
THERE WAS A FOREMAN AND TEN COW- 
SOyS TO EACH WAGON. EACH COWBOY 
HAPTEN HORSES IN 
HIS STRING-. THAT 
MADE 110 RIDERS ON 
THE PAY ROLL AND 
ELEVEN HUNDRED 
HEAD OF SADDLE 
HORSES IN THE OAWy. 
THE JJ HAD MILES OF 
ALFALFA PASTURES 
ALOM& A RIVER. 
WHERE THEY FATTEN- 
ED CATTLE.THlS GREAT 
RANCH FOLPEP AND 
WENT BROKE IN THE 
'„:. EARLY ISOO'S. 





One o£Arizoxias Oldest 




The historic old eureka ranch, owe 
of the oldest; anp one of the largest 
in arizona, 13 situated at the head 
of aravalpa canyon, in eastern 
arizona. it was established asa 
stage station on a government 
homestead, lyin& alon<3-the trail 
from fort thomas to fort grant; by 
geor&e stevens in the early i870's. 

THE OLD STAGE. STATION , STILL THE MAIN 
ROOM ATTHE EUREKA RANCH HOUSE, 
WAS BUILT IN A STOCKADE FASH- 
ION, AROUND A CENTRAL. COURT 
y'ARP, AS A DEFENSE A&AINST 
THE APACHE INDIANS WHO FOUSHT 
SO SAVAGELY AGAINST THE INVA - 
SION OF THE WHfTE MEN. IN THOSE 
PAYS, THE LITTLE 
TOWN OF BONITA, 
NESTLINS- NEAR 
THE FORT, WAS A 
ROARING MILITARY 
VILLAGE. IT WAS IN 
THIS TOWN THAT 



BILLY THE KID, NOTORIOUS ©UNMAN AND 
OUTLAW, IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE SLAIN 
HIS PARTNER. HE WAS CAPTURED AND 
LOCKED UP AT FORT GRANT; SUT HE ESCAPED, 
IN HIS LEG IRONS TO THE EUREKA RANCH 
WHERE HE FILED THEM OFF AND MADE HIS GET- 
AWAY. THE RUSTED LES- IRONS WERE 
FOUND BY A COWPUNCHER MANY YEARS 
LATER.THE OLD EUREKA OUTFIT WAS 
STOCKED WITH MEXICAN AND NATIVE 
CATTLE, BUTTODAY IT BOASTS ONE OF 
THE FINEST HERDS OF PUREBifED 
HEREFOKDS TO BE FOUND IN 
ARIZONA. IT IS SAID,THATTHE 
EUREKA HAS GATHEREP AS MANY 
A3 12,000 HEAD OF CATTLE IN ONE 
ROUNDUP. THIS 
GREAT RANCH IS 
STILL IN OPERA- 
TION. IT COVERS 
90,000 ACRES 
OF RANGE LAND 
AND IRRISATEP 
PASTURE LAND. 
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Famous Rodeo Ranch of Texas 



Hn recent years, rodeo has become 
one of the most important sports 
in america. it ranks right up with 
baseball and football in attenpance 
and gate receipts. it is truly an 
american sport, 
based on the cattle busi- 
ness, and the chores 
a cowboy has to do. 
it is th e only sport 
where the contest- 
ant has to pay ah entry 
fee for the privilege of 
participating-. there are, in 
the united states, several 
ranches which specialize 
in raisino and main- 
taining- livestock for. 
use in the rodeos. one of 



THE MOST FAMOUS IS THE LieHTNINS C 
OF DUBLIN, TEXAS.THE BRAND IS g.THE. 
$ FURNISHES ALL STOCK FOR.THE &REAT 
RODEOS AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN AND 
BOSTON GARDEN. THIS RANCH HAS ONE 
OF THE LARGEST HERDS OF TEXAS 
LONGHORNS TO BE FOUND IN THE 
• COUNTRY. ONE- 
OF THEIR. STEERS 
HAS A SPREAD OF 
HORNS WHICH IS 
ALMOST SEVEN FEET WIDE. 
THE {£ OWNS MANY FAMOUS 
BUCKING HORSES, HIGH SKIP, 
HOME BREW, CALGARY RED, 
AND THEY OWNED THE GREAT 
HELLAS ANGELjTHE HORSE THAT 
WAS RIDDEN ONLY ONCE IN 
ELEVEN YEARS OF BUCKINSr 
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Tke Great RumiiiigAV^of Tfexas... 






C>APTAIN RICHARD KING-ESTABLISHED 
THE KING RANCH 8EFORE THE MEXICAN 
WAR OF 1846. HE WAS THE OWNER OF 
THE SANTA SERTRUDIS LAND GRANT 
WHICH COVERED MORE THAN S5.0OO 
ACRES. HIS BRAND, THE'RUNNINGW," 
LOOKED LIKETHIS-1/l/V IT IS SAID THAT 
CAPTAIN KINS- HAD 65,000 HEAD OF 
CATTLE, IO.OOO HORSES, AMD 8.000 SOATS 
WEARING THIS BRAND. HE EMPLOYED 
MORE THAN THREE 
HUNDRED COWBOYS 
AND BRANDED MORE 
THAN 12,000 CALVES 
EACH YEAR. HE SOLD 
OVER IO.OOO STEERS 
EACH FALL. BEFORE 
CAPTAIN KING- DIED, 
HIS VAST ESTATE HAD 
GROWN TO MORE 




THAN A MILLION ACRES. HIS COWBOYS 
STAYED WITH HIM GENERATION AFTER 
GENERATION. TODAY THE KINS RANCH. 
IS OME OF THE SHOW PLACES OF AMERICA. 
ITS VAST ACRES EMBRACE MORE THAN 
A DOZEN SMALLTOWNS.'IT BOASTS ONE 
OF THE LARGEST PRIVATE GAME PRE- 
SERVES IN THE WORLD. IN RECENT YEARS, 
THE RANCH HAS DEVELOPED, BY MEANS 
OF SELECTIVE BREEDING, A NEW, 
DISTINCTIVE BREED 
OF CATTLE KNOWN 
AS THE SANTA GER- 
TRUDIS.THEV ARE 
THE RESULT OF 
CROSSING NATIVE 
TEXAS CATTLE, PURE- 
BRED HEREFORDS, 
j*. AND-BRAHAMAS, IM- 
■&"- PORTED FROM INDIA. 




The Famous Tig of Old Mexico 



/vi" ONE TIMETHE TERRAZAS RANCH 
WAS CONSIDERED TO BE THE LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD. IT IS SAID THAT SEKIOR 
TERRAZAS DID NOT KNOW HOW MANY 
HEAD OF CATTLE OR. HOW MUCH LAND 
HE OWNED. BUT IT IS BELIEVED THAT 
HIS HOLDINGS COVERED MORE 
THAN SIX MILLION! ACRES, 
AND HE WAS RUNNING- AL- 
MOST A HALF MILLION HEAD 
OF CATTLE. AND THAT IS AN 
AWFUL LOT OF BEEFSTEAK. 
THEy TELL THE STORY ABOUT 
THE TEXAS COWMAN WHO 
WENT DOWN "TO THE *RS TO 
BUY SOAAE STOCKER 
CATTLE. THIS MAN WAS 
A LITTLE TOO BUS- FOR. 
HIS BRITCHES. HE WAS 
INCLINED TO BOAST 
ABOUT HIS VAST HOLD- 
INGS AND HIS HUGE 




HERDS OF CATTLE. FINALLY HE GOT 
DOWN TO BUSINESS AND SAID, "SENOR 
TERRAZAS, I WONDER IF YOU CAN SUPPLY 
ME WITH FIVE THOUSAND HEAD OF LONG 
YEARLING HElFERS.'SENORTERRAZAS 
REPLIED,"WHAT COLOR ?"THE "Kg RANCH 
WAS RAIDED BY BANDITS AND SENOR, 
TERRAZAS EMPLOYED A FIGHTING CREW 
TO PROTECT HIS HERDS. WHEN TERRAZAS 
DIED.THE 8ANDITS KID- 
MAPPED HIS BODY AND 
HELD IT FOR RANSOM. 
AFTER THE DEATH OF 
THE SENORTHIS HUGE 
CATTLE EMPIRE WAS 
BROKEN UP AND DIVID- 
ES AMONG HIS MANY 
HEIRS. IT IS SAID THAT 
EACH ONE RECEIVED 
ABOUT 100,000 ACRES. 
THIS WAS ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S SREATEST RAWCHES. 




The Celetrated'TenTnTexas" 



TJhe ©reatxit ranch was so named 
because its millions of acres of 
ranse land covered ten counties 
in texas, it was owned by a syndi- 
cate which received this vast area 
as a srant from the state in return 
for building- the; 
texas capitau,at 
that tim 6, the larg- 
est in the country, 
the pastures of- 
this enormous ranch 
were so larse that 
a cowhand could 
ride all day and '' 
never si6-hta 
boundary fence. .,», 
the north line ,-*s 

OF THE RANCH ii.. 




EXTENDED FOR OVER TWO HUNDRED 
MILES ALONeTHE NEW MEXICO BORDER. 
IT IS SAID THAT THE XIT BRAND WAS ONE 
OF THE FEW EVER REeiSTERED THAT 
COULD NOT BE ALTERED. IN THE EARLY 
PAYS, THE GRASS WAS 
SO THICK AND HEAVY 
THAT THE COWMEN 
COULD NOT CONCEIVE 
OF A TIME WHEN THE 
FEED WOULD BE SHORT; 
SO THEY OVER-STOCK- 
ED THE RANSE.TODAY 
SOME OF THIS ONCE- 
RICH PASTURE; LAND 
\ WILL SUSTAIN ONLY ONE 
COW TO THE SECTION. 
THE XIT IS STILL A 
GREAT COW outfit; 
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Ml 111©! 
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Bt&HT.' AN' WE AR£ GRATEFUL 1 &LAP TO 
TO YOU FOR SCAEIW'EM v_/KNOW 
OFF.' I'M TOM MOR&AN.I ) YOU/ My 
THIS IS MY SON, EOP/ / NAME'S 

-^ ELLIOTT — 
BILL ELLIOTT.' 




I'LL AMBLE POWN THAT' \ SOOPI MAYBE 

WAY.' SINCE NOBODY KNOWS I YOU CAN TURN 

ME IN THESE PARTS, MAYBE I UP MY CASH ' 

I CAN TURN UP SOMETHING / 



65 

SO I'VE HEARD/ 
BUT THESE TWO 
VARMINT5 ARE 
MIGHTY 
CLEVER .' 




TERRY.' THAT DAPPLE GRAY STALLION ) NO WONPER.' THAT'S BILL 
LOOKS AWFULLY FAMILIAR/ - J ELLIOTT'S STORMY NIGHT ' 
ANP BILL IS RIDING HIM/ 




joe, show these 
polks to room 
ten; then see 
to their team 
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the room can wait till 
after supper.' we're 
starved; anp some- 
thins SMELLS MI6HTV 

aoovi 



>? LITTLE LATER.. 

TEAM'S ALL BEPPEP ) UH - 
POWN, MISTER /THANKS, 

DRAKE I X JOE I 
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The Western Indian knew that his life de- 
pended on his skill in producing bows and 
arrows that would never fail him in battle and 
aid him in the hunt. Therefore, he expended 
the greatest care and effort in the making of 
these weapons. By following the directions 
below, you can make bows and arrows very 
similar to those used by the Indians. 

Obtain a piece of seasoned mill-cut maple 
or ash, 1 inch thick, 2 inches wide, and 40 
inches long. From the center, measure 2 1 /z 
inches each way for a 5-inch grip, Fig. 1. 
From grip marks, measure 4 inches toward 
each end of wood, and mark. Then add an- 
other 3 inches and mark. Now outline the 
bow. Fig. 1, making the grip 1 l A inches wide, 
and tapering down to x h inch at ends. 

Cut your bow out. Fig. 2, and taper the face 
of the rough bow toward each end. Fig. 3. 
Make a curved wood forrri. Fig. 4, and after 
steaming the middle section of the bow for 
,an hour, bend and tie it over the form, and let 
it dry 24 hours. 

Smooth down rough edges, Fig. 5; then 
notch at ends. Fig. 6. With strips of fringed 
leather and oil paints, decorate your bow 



Indian-fashion like the one at the top of the 
page. . 

Excellent arrows may be made frp'rn cedar 
dowels, 28 inches long by % inch $iic'fe. Split 
feathers; as in Fig. A, and trim feather vanes. 
Fig. B. Using shoemaker's thread, glue and 
tie three vanes to arrow shaft. Fig. C. Fig. D 
shows end view of mounted vanes. 

Arrowheads may be cut from sheet metal. 
Fig. E. Notch end of shaft with saw and fasten 
arrowhead into notch with glue and shoe- 
maker's thread, figures F and G. 




/ EA9X MEN! EVEN 
( A KILLER IS 

I ENTITLED TO 
A A. FAIR TRIAL 
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% ' WAS EATING BREAKFAST WHEN THE 
PHONE RANS.' 



ANSWERED IT.' AT FIESX THERE 
'WAS JUST SILENCE! THEN I HEABD 
A STRANGE, FAEAWAV VOICE.'" 



yOUE UNCLE'S 
HURT.' COME TO THE 
EAST RANGE PRONTO, 




"%t> SUN WAS LyiNG BESIDE HIM.' I PICKED 
°IT UP.' IT WAS STILL WARM/ , 




, WAS TRyiNS TO FIGURE OUT 
WHERE TO LOOK FOR TRACKS 
OF THE KILLER'S HORSE... 
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8HEN JOSH HAND AND WHITEV QUIRK THUNDERED OVER THE RISE 
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!£> LITTLE LATEE AT THE CORONER'S OFFICE. 
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fo FEW MINUTES 


LATER... (, 


IT 


!ECKON > 
AA.EANS 


(ho BLUE CLAy 
\0F THEM.' KECKC 


ON EITHER 
N THAT 

joves you'e 

OT GUILTX 
DIC1C, — , 


r CAN • 
LEAVE I 
THIS / 


mk S2£p\ 


■JAIL 
S TOO 


/ y 


.-" i ~ «!<S 


J H| 








i y ike 
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NOE THE BLUE ClAV FSOM MATT 
WILLIAM'S NORTH RANGE THAT'S 
EM3EPPED IN IT.' REACH, KILLER.' 

we've sot you cold; 




NOT 




1. OH 6UKY ME NOT ON THE LONE P»RAIR,i = 

WHERE THE KIYOTES HOWL, ANP TH£ VVWP ftLOVVS PR.EE: 
IN A NARROW GRAVE, JUST 51X BV T*H«EE, 
OH BURY MS NOT ON THE LON6 PRAiSiS, 



OK 9URV ME NOT, AMP HIS VOICE PAlLEP THERE, 
CJuT WE TOOK NO HEE7T0HIS PYINO PRAyER: 
IN A NARROW &RAVE, JUST SIX BY THR6E 
W'i &ufc,=p hlM THERE On 'HE LONE- PRAIRIE. 



*. YES, WE BuRlEP HIM THERE ON THE LONE PRAlRlE, 
WHERE THE OLO NIOHT OWL HOOTS MOURNFULLy: 
ANPTHE BLIZ2AKP H0WL5, ANPTHE WINP BLOWS FRg£ 
O'ER THAT LONELY GRAVE ON THE LONE PRAlRJE. 




50, your partners kan out on you, 
eh.amstee? they slise left you 

-, , , HOLPIN' Tff PAS... 

v, (. TAKE A LOOK/ 





T«ey MUSTve 

SEEN WAITINi 
HERE FOg THE 
STAGE.' WHEN I 
EOPE UFf THEY... 



ITS NO U6E, 

MisTee.'uKe I ©aip 

YOUg COMPAPEES 
LEFT VOU -HOLPINS 
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ixev even 

LEFT THE BAS 

T-Hgee kisht 
wwees we 



&UT, AT LEAST, \ 
WE'VE GOT YOU.' 1 
NOW. LETS *ETJ 






•£$EXT MOZNINQr, THE CITY COUNCIL MEETS 
f IN TUB e,HEE.lFF'£, OFFICE.. - 




anp that's wny we Re gar p this 

S0-£AU.ep*SHOST"AS THE /MOST 
PANSEKOUS CRIMINAL IN THE 
WHOLE SOUTHWEST/ 



HES A COLP KILLER, 
A THIEF, A EUSTLEE'... 
IN FACT HE'S GUILTY 
OF IAO&T ANY CRIME 
YOU CAN NAME/ I'VE 
askep youe HELP 
BECAUSE . 




'"WeiM, \W>SE 1 ^ 
CAN FIN UP 
r'OUE SHOST-BOSS 
WITH TW C -?A.\\t 
OMMOCWTIONS/ 




If ANY OF VOU RE 
IT AMOUNTS TO A 


PUSES... WELL ""N 
CONFESSION /J/ 


-HSS ^ 
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/ GO IP LIKE TO POUE 
I A LITTLE OF THIS 
V STUFF ON YOue +MNRS 
*>^f . .ALL YOUE HAW'S/ 




ANB IP ONE OP 

YOU IS THE GHOST 

• THE BLOOP STAINS 

WILL SHOW UP 

BRIGHT ESP.' 




LBT'S * 

TiZV YOU. 
SHERIFF/. 


Y 5BE rtEKE, 

1 aluen /sueeuv 

-<<-, r£>u PON'T 
iTHINK.... , 
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